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POPS  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


It  is  very  difficult  to  think,  say  or  feel  anything 
new.      The  ambitious  student  who  undertakes  such  a  task  usually 
comes  to  the  3ad  realization  that  Aristotle  expressed  precisely 
the  same  sentiment  twenty- four  hundred  years  before.  However, 
he  might  derive  considerable  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  two 
such  great  authorities  agree.      Although  Aristotle  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  dispose  of  Alexander  Pope,  the  literary  merits  of 
that  poet  have  been  discussed  by  almost  every  contemporary  and 
succeeding  critic.      Few  writers  have  been  evolved  in  such  an 
endless  controversy.      According  to  Mr.  Stephen^  if  an  ideal  bi- 
ographer of  Pope  ever  appears,  he  must  be  endowed  with  the  qual- 
ities of  an  acute  critic  and  a  patient  antiquarian. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  go  into  the 
biography  of  Pope.      His  reputation  during  the  eighteenth  Century 
consists  of  a  discussion  of  the  attitude  of  his  contemporaries  to- 
ward him,  the  change  of  attitude  caused  by  the  rise  of  Romanticism, 
and  the  views  held  by  the  leading  critics. 

Stephen^  Leolie;  Pope:  p.  7.     (English  Men  of  Letter  Series.) 


To  treat  3uch  a  subject,  it  is  first  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  30-called  age  of  classicism.      The  influence  of  the 
classics  was  prevalent  throughout  Europe*  at  this  time  and  wa3  es- 
pecially  strong  in  Prance.      Here  an  Academy  formulated  the  guid- 
ing principles  of  literature  and  passed  judgment  upon  literary 
productions.      The  leading  exponents  of  the  age  were  Boileau,  Ra- 
cine, Bossu  and  Voltaire.      Boileau'3  "Art    Poetique"  together  with 
Horace' 3  "Ars  Poetica"  were  very  influential.      Racine  in  the  drama 
Boasu  in  the  epic,  and  Voltaire  in  a  wider  range  of  literature,  all 
observed  the  rigid  precepts  of  the  school.      The  French  models  of 
wit  and  good  taste  aided  that  reaction  in  England  which  was  already 
felt  against  the  "metaphysical  school,'*  those  fantastic  writers 
from  Donne  to  Cowley,  who, in  their  attempts  to  be  original,  had 
passed  entirely  out  of  the  realm  of  common  3en3e.      The  reaction 
led  to  an  extreme  in  the  opposite  direction.       Intellect  wa3  exal- 
ted above  imagination,  emotion  wa3  held  in  balance,  and  perfect 
technic  was  sought.      Consequently ,  there  was  a  tendency  toward  the 
satiric  and  didactic. 

Literature  wa3  almost  inseparably  bound  up  with  poli- 
tics.*     Men  of  ability  sold  their  talents — often  to  the  highest 
bidder.      Addison  and  Prior  rose  to  some  of  the  highest  offices  in 
the  service  of  their  country.      Steele  held  three  or  four  official 
posts . 

General  corruption  pervaded  the  state,  and  immorality 


♦Dennis,  John:     Age  of  Pope  —  Introduction, 
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pervaded  society.      Religion  was  little  more  than  a  form,  or  a 
means  to  an  end.         "I  was  early,"  Swift  writes  to  Stella ,  "with 
the  Secretary  ( Bol ingbroke ) ,  but  he  has  gone  to  his  devotions  and 
to  receive  the  3acrament.     Several  rake3  did  the  3ame.     It  was  not 
for  piety  but  for  employment    according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  principles  and  views  of  the  deists  occupied  much  attention  at 
this  time,  and  speculative  philosophy  was  popular. 

The  deplorable  state  of  conditions  is  further  shown  in 
the  attitude  toward  women,  the  laxity  of  marriage  ties,  the  disre- 
gard of  personal  property,  the  inhuman  treatment  of  petty  offenders, 
dueling,  gambling,  drunkenness  and  other  vices. 

Such  an  atmosphere  was  not  entirely  unfavorable  to  a 
genius  like  Pope.      In  3pite  of  great  obstacles,  obscure  birth,  a 
weak  and  deformed  body,  religious  prejudice  which  barred  him  from 
church  and  state,  Pope  rose  not  only  to  a  position  of  acknowledged 
leadership  in  the  literary  world,  but  al30  to  one  of  influence  in 
the  political  struggles  of  the  day.      *He  was  the  first  man  in  lit- 
erary history  to  rise  to  a  position  of  independence  by  literature 
alone.      The  happy  relation  of  Pope  to  his  time  and  hi3  persever- 
ance and  indomitable  ambition  made  3uch  extraordinary  preeminence 
natural.      He  wa3  a  master  of  the  satiric  and  didactic.      Hi3  ver- 
sification wa3  smooth  and  polished  beyond  reproach.      His  style  was 
rich  in  classical  allusions;  hi3  wit,  subtle  and  keen. 

In  considering  the  reputation  of  Pope  during  the  first 


*Elwin  and  Court  hope:  Works  of  Alexander  Pope:  Vol  V,  p.  352. 
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half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  hia 
relationship  with  the  leading  men  of  hie  tine,  and  the  reception 
which  his  various  literary  productions  received. 

The  wonderful  precocity  of  this  frail  youth  naturally 
attracted  the  admiration  of  men  of  talent  and  experience.  Among 
hi3  earliest  influential  friend3  were  Sir  William  Trumbull  and 
William  Wycherly.      Trumbull*  had  served  his  country  in  various 
diplomatic  capacities,  and  had  now  come  to  pass  the  close  of  his 
life  on  his  estate  at  East  hampstead.      He  was  delighted  to  find  in 
Pope  a  companion  with  whom  he  could  talk  over  the  classics.  Pope 
says  they  used  to  ride  three  or  four  days  in  the  week. 

Whycherly,  the  dissolute  Restoration  dramatist,  al- 
though little  known  today,  had,*  in  his  own  time, "a  full  share  of 
reputation  and  was  esteemed  without  virtue  and  caressed  without 
good  humour.        Pope  was  proud  of  his  notice,  and  a  close  corres- 
pondence grew  up  between  the  man  of  sixty  and  the  youth  of  sixteen. 
It  was  through  Wycherly  that  Pope  was  introduced  to  the  circle  at 
Will' 3  Coffee  House  and  to  several  men  of  rank.        This  friendship 
abruptly  ended  a3  did  so  many  others  of  Pope's.        Although  Pope 
laid  the  blame  entirely  on  Whycherly,  Slwin  and  Courthope*  have 
proved  that  quite  the  reverse  was  true. 

The  "Pastorals"  which  appeared  in  1709  and  were  written 

♦Slwin  and  Courthope:  Works  of  Alexander  Pope:  Vol. VI,  p.  27. 
ib.  Spence's  Anecdotes;  ed.  Singer;  p.  6. 

* Johnson' 3  Lives;  Vol.  Ill,  p.  91. 

*Elwin  and  Courthope:  Works  of  Alexander  Pope;  Vol.  V.  p.  74. 
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before  the  poet  was  eighteen  were  received  with  an  outburst  of  con- 
temporary applause.      Lord  Lansdowne,  writing  to  an  unnamed  corres- 
pondent, says:  *rt  He  (Wycherly)  will  bring  with  him,  if  you  will, 
a  young  poet  new  inspired,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cooper '3  Hill, 
whom  he  and  Walsh  have  taken  under  their  wing.      Hia  name  is  Pope. 
He  is  not  above  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  promises 
miracles.      If  he  goe3  on  as  he  has  begun  in  the  Pastoral  way,  as 
Virgil  first  tried  his  strength,  we  may  hope  to  3ee  English  poetry 
vie  with  the  Roman,  and  this  swan  of  Windsor  sing  a3  3weetly  as 
the  Mantuan."       Jacob  laona on,  who  had  3een  one  of  these  poems,  re- 
quested Pope  to  give  him  the  publication,  and  remarked  that  they 
had  been  approved  by  the  best  judges  of  English  poetry.  Congreve, 
Garth,  Somers,  Halifax  and  other  men  of  influence  read  and  admired 
them. 

The  pastoral  i3  the  product  of  a  highly  conventionaliz- 
ed artificial  society.       It  represents  a  longing  for  the  beauty  and 
simplicity  which  is  usually  associated  with  the  idea  of  country, 
especially  by  those  who  know  little  about  it.       In  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne,  men  of  fashion  frequently  amused  themselves  writing 
about  gentle  Delias,  smiling  Sylvias,  vernal  showers  and  purling 
rills.      Naturally,  when  Pope  reproduced  the  ideas  of  Theocritus, 
Virgil  and  Spenser  in  a  melodious  language,  his  contemporaries  were 
at  once  captivated.      Later  critics  pointed  out  that  there  is 


*Elwin  and  Courthope;  Works  of  Alexander  Pope:  Vol,  V,  p.  37 
ib .  Sponce's  Anecdotes:  ed.  Singer:  p.  124. 
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scarcely  a  single  rural  image  that  la  new,  that  the  3entimonts  are 
trite  and  commonplace ,  that  gross  anachorisms  occur, and  that  the 
pastorals  after  all  are  mere  experiments  in  versification. 

The  "Essay  on  Criticism,"  which  was  published  in  1709, 
presented  in  a  clear  and  epigrammatic  style  the  canons  of  the 
school  of  classicism.      Three  main  principles  underlie  Pope's  rea- 
soning: * 

(1)  That  all  sound  judgment  and  true  'wit'  is  founded  on  the 
observation  of  Nature. 

(2)  That  false  'wit'  arises  from  a  disregard  of  Nature,  an  ex- 
cessive affectation  for  the  conceptions  of  the  mind. 

(3)  That  the  true  standard  for  determining  what  is  'natural* 
in  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  the  best  work3  of  the  ancient 3. 

The  Essay  was  received  with  commendation  by  the  leading 
men  of  the  ago,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  immediate  popularity.  To 
hasten  the  sale,  Pope  sent  copies  to  several  noblemen  of  taste, 
among  others  to  Lord  Lan3downe  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Addison 
increased  the  popularity  of  the  Essay  by  an  article  in  the  Specta- 
tor* in  which  he  called  it  a  "masterpiece  of  its  kind."      As  a  re- 
sult of  this  praise  a  warm  friendship  sprang    up  between  the  essay- 
ist and  poet,  and  Addison  introduced  Pope  to  his  Club  and  recommend- 
ed him  as  the  rising  genius.      Lord  Bolingbroke ,*  who  in  Pope's  age 

*Elwin  and  Courthope:  Works  of  Alexander  Pope:  Vol.  V,  p.  49. 

*  Works  of  Joseph  Addi3on:  Spectator;  No.  253,  Dec.  20. 

*Bolingbroke ,  Henry  St.  John  Lord:  On  the  Study  and  U3e  of  His- 
tory; ib.  Moulton's  History  of  Criticism,  7ol.HI.  p.  158. 
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was  regarded  as  a  brilliant  figure  in  politics,  statesmanship, 
literature  and  philosophy,  said  that  the  Essay  was  such  "a  monu- 
ment of  good  sense  and  poetry"  that  the  author  wa3  unable  to  sur- 
pass it  in  his  riper  years. 

The  merits  of  Pope's  poems  never  passed  entirely  un- 
questioned.     We  frequently  find  the  3ame  criticism  made  by  con- 
temporaries of  Pope  that  were  echoed  by  later  critics  in  the  age 
of  Romanticism.      Lady  Mary  Montagu,    a  woman  of  wit,  intelligence 
and  fashion,  admired  Pope's  "Essay"  at  first  very  much,  because 
she  *"had  not  then  read  any  of  the  ancient  critics,  and  did  not 
know  that  it  was  all  3tolen."      John  Oldmixon,  a  petulant  literary 
critic  and  historian  demanded  to  know  if  there  was  anything  in  the 
"Essay"  that  was  not  in  *"Dryden's  prefaces,  dedications,  and  his 
'Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,'  not  to  mention  the  French  critics." 

Mr.  Courthope  maintains  that  thi3  wa3  the*"first  at- 
tempt in  English  literature  in  the  midst  of  doubts,  perplexities 
and  distractions  to  erect  a  standard  of  judgment  founded  in  justice 
of  thought  and  accuracy  of  expression.      However,  the  Ar3  Poetica 
of  Horace,  the  Art  PoetiquQ  of  Boileau— translated  with  Dryden'3 
help  by  Sir  William  Boame — and  the  treatise  on  epic  poetry  by  Bossu 
were  well  known  law-giver3.      Following  in  their  foot-3tep3; 

Spence's  Anecdotes:  ed.  Singer,  p.  176.     ib.  Moul ton's  History 
of  Criticism:  Vol.  Ill,  p.  158. 

*01dmixon,  John:  Essay  on  Criticism  in  Prose,  ib.  Moul ton's 
History  of  Criticism:    Vol.  Ill,  p..  158. 

* El win  and  Courthope:  Work 3  of  Alexander  Pope:    Vol.  V,  p.  70. 
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Roscommon  had  -vritten  an  "Essay  on  Translated  Verse" >  and  Sheffield 
an  "E3say  on  Poetry.  "      The  principles  of  literary  criticism  were 
pretty  well  defined,  although  they  had  not  been  set  forth  in  such 
a  consummate  piece  of  exposition  as  the  "E3say  on  Criticism." 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  an  excellent  mock  heroic  poem, 

?  1 
appeared  in  two  cantos  in  1^13  and  later  in  five  cantos  in  1814. 

A3  we  might  expect ,3uch  a  fanciful  and  ingenious  creation,  rich  in 
wit  and  irony  was  received  by  the  Queen  Anne  readers  with  abundant 
enthusiasm.      Pope, in  a  letter  to  Caryll    3ay3  that  the  poem  '"has 
in  four  days  time  sold  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  and  is  al- 
ready reprinted. M      When  the  first  sketch  of  this  piece  was  shown 
to  Addison  he  expre33ed  his  opinion  of  it  by  calling  it  *"merum 
sal."        Pope  3aw,  however,  that  it  wa3  capable  of  improvement  and 
having  luckily  contrived  to  borrow  hi3  machinery  from  the  Rosicru- 
cian3,  imparted  his  scheme  to  Addison  who  told  him  that  his  work, 
a3  it  stood,  was  a  "delicious  little  thing"  and  gave  him  no  en- 
couragement to  retouch  it.        "Thi3",  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  "has 
been  too  hastily  considered  as  an  instance  of  Addison's  jealousy." 
Pope  refused  Addison's  advice,  and  the  remarkable  success  of  this 
second  production  aroused  his  suspicion  of  the  essayist,  and  opened 
the  way  for  the  unjust  accusations  he  made  after  Addi3on'3  death. 

The  poem  practically  established  the  unquestionable 
preeminence  of  Pope  as  a  poet.      Neither  have  succeeding  critics 


♦Elwin  and  Courthope:  Pope's  Works:  Vol.  I,  p.  203. 
♦Addison's  Work3.  Vol.  VI,  p.  697. 
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denied  this  poem  the  unique  place  it  hold3  in  English  literature. 
The  faults,  which  a  few  decry,  are  the  faults  of  the  tine.  The 
attitude  toward  women,  although  scarcely  Shakespearian,  is  equal 
if  not  superior  to  that  of  Addison  who  po3ed  as  a  moral  reformer. 
The  poem  fulfills,  as  Mr.  Courthope*  points  out,  that  fundamental 
requisite  of  a  mock-heroic,  namely,  to  mock  the  epic — to  make  the 
little  great  and  the  great  little.  The  cause  of  the  action  must 
be  small ,  and  the  consequences  of  the  action  should  bo  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  cause. 

Pope  now  planned  a  most  arduous  task,  namely,  the  trans- 
lation of  Homer.      This  was  not  a  newly  conceived  project  but  had 
been  suggested  by  Sir  William' Trumbull  five  years  before.      The  en- 
couragement which  Pope  received  reveals  the  great  confidence  placed 
in  his  ability.        Debarred  from  all  political  offices  on  account 
of  his  religion,  Pope  had  allied  himself  to  neither  party,  and  con- 
sequently, when  in  1713  he  invited  subscriptions  to  the  work  he  re- 
ceived liberal  support  from  Whigs  and  Tories  alike.      Swift,  who 
formerly  had  expressed  hii  admiration  for  Windsor  Forest,  now  did 
not  fail  the  poet.      Bishop  Kennet,  writing  of  Swift  in  his  Diary, 
says:  *"Then  he  instructed  a  young  nobleman  that  the  best  poet  in 
England  wa3  Mr.  Pope  (a  Papist)  who  had  begun  a  translation  of 
Homer  into  English  verse,   'for  which  he  must  have  them  all  subscribe 


*Elwin  and  Courthope:  Work 3  of  Alexander  Pope;  Vol.  V,  p.  98. 

♦Kennet,  Bishop;  Diary.  Nov.  1713.     ib .  Moul ton's  History  of 
Criticism.     Vol.   Ill,  p.  157. 
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for,'  3aya  he,   'the  author  3hall  not  begin  to  print  till  I  have  a 
thousand  pounds  for  him'."        Swift  also  introduced  him  to  other 
leaders  of  the  ministry  and  men  of  high  influence.  The  number 

of  subscribers*  to  the  translation  (among  whom  were  the  King  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales)  was  five  hundred  and  3 event y- five ,  and  as  many 
of  these  entered  their  names  for  mors  than  one  copy.      Pope  must 
have  found  himself  in  anticipation,  the  possessor  of  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  four  thousand  pounds.        Addison  also  cordially  supported 
the  plan,  and  in  October,  1713,  wrote  to  Pope:*"The  work  you  men- 
tion will,  I  dare  say,  very  sufficiently  recommend  itself  when  your 
name  appears  with  the  proposals;     -  -  -  I  question  not  but  your 
translation  will  enrich  our  tongue  and  do  honour  to  our  count ryj." 
Again  two  years  later  Addison  speaks  very  favourably  of  those 
books  which  had  already  appeared.*    For  six  years  Pope  laboured  on 
thi3  ponderous  task  delayed  by  sickness,  bad  health  and  the  death 
of  his  father.        It  was  not  until  May  13,  1720  that  the  fifth  and 
sixth  volumes  appeared.      The  financial  success  of  the  translation 
was  unparalleled.      Pope  received  between  five  and  six  thousand 
pounds,  a  sum  which  today  would  not  be  scorned.      Dryden  for  his 
translation  of  Virgil  received  at  the  most  one  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred pounds ,  and  this  wa3  not  considered  illiberal. 


♦Elwin  and  Courthopo;  Tork3  of  Alexander  Pope:  Vol.  V,  p.  152. 
♦Addison* 3  Works:  Addison  to  Pope.    Vol.  V,  p.  412. 
♦Addison's  Works;  Freeholder:  No.  40,  Vol.  V,  p.  48. 
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Tho  criticism  of  * Rio hard  Bentley  and  Joseph  Addiaon 
waa  echoed  by  Cowper,  and  that  of  Lady  Mary  Montagu  by  Coleridge, 
Wordaworth  and  Southey.      Cowper '3  elaborate  dissertation  on  Homer 
was  concisely  expressed  by  Bentley,  a  scholarly  critic,  when  he 
said:  "A  pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope,  but  you  must  not  call  it  Homer." 
Addi3on  expressed  practically  the  saine  opinion.      Lady  Mary  saw  the 
pseudo-clas3ic  nature  of  Pope's  diction  and  declared  that  he* "wrote 
verses  30  well  he  was  in  danger  of  bringing  oven  good  verse  into 
repute  by  hi3  all  tune  and  no  meaning,"      Although,  often  falae  to 
nature  and  Homer,  the  Iliad  i3  a  masterly  production,  stirring  and 
dignified  in  spirit,  smooth  and  polished  in  diction.      It  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  further  Pope's  separate  works  in  order  to 
show  with  what  almost  universal  approbation  they  were  received  by 
his  contemporaries.       The  number  of  editions  discussed  in  chapter 
II  throw  more  light  on  the  same  subject. 

Pope's  literary  reputation  was  not  confined  entirely  to 
his  literary  productions.      He  was  not  unknown  at  the  coffee- houses . 
those  *social,  literary  and  political  centers.      Will's,  which  in 
Dryden's  time  had  been  one  of  the  chief  gathering  places  for  wits, 
had  greatly  declined  in  character.      Swift  said  he  never  heard 
worse  conversation  than  at  Will's.      Thi3  wa3  the  favourite  resort 

Jebb  ,  Richard  Claverhouse:  Eentley.   (English  Men  of  Letter  Ser- 
ies .  ) 

*8pence'3  Anecdotes:  ed.  Singer:  p.  178.     ib.  Moulton's  History 
of  Criticism,     p.  158. 

Ashton,  John;  Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
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of  Wycherly,  and  it  vas  through  him  that  the  young  poet  was  intro- 
duced to  it3  circle. 

He  wa3  early  introduced  at  Button's,  which  was  domin- 
ated by  Addison,  and  frequented  by  Steele,  Tickell ,  Swift  and  Am- 
brose Phillips.      Pope,  however,  did  not  remain  here  long.  His 
satirical  remarks  on  the  Pastorals  of  Phillips  aroused  the  ire  of 
that  poet,  and  caused  him  to  place  a  birch  rod  above  the  door  in- 
tending to  U3e  it  on  the  offender  when  the  first  occasion  offered 
itself.      However,  the  birch  rod  wa3  not  the  only  thing  that  drove 
Pope  from  Button's.      On  July  15,  1715,  he  wrote  to  James  Craggs: 
-  -  "the  spirit  of  dissension  is  gone  forth  among  us;  nor  is  it  a 
wonder  that  Button's  is  no  longer  Button's,  when  old  England  is  no 
longer  old  England,  that  reign  of  hospitality,  society  and  good 
humour.      Party  affects  U3  all,  even  the  wits,  though  they  gain  a3 
little  by  politics  as  they  do  by  art."      At  this  time  Swift  and 
Pope  were  very  good  friends,  and  consequently,  the  latter  was 
treated  rather  coldly  by  the  Whigs  at  Button1 3. 

*  In  1714,  Swift,  Gay,  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  succeeded  in 
founding  the  renowned  Scribbleru3    Club  as  a  rendezvous  for  men  of 
letters  in  general.      Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  were  among  its  distin- 
guished members.     The  club  might  have  lasted  longer  had  it  not  been 
for  the  violence  of  party  faction.     On  the  first  of  August,  1714, 


♦Elwin  and  Courthope:  Pope's  Work3,  (Letters)  Vol.  X,  p.  171. 

Sidney,  William  Connor:  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century; 
Vol .  II ,  p.  200. 
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the  Queon  died.      Bolingbroke  fled  to  Ireland,  and  Oxford  was  sent 
to  the  tower. 

Pew  writers  have  had  more  enemies  or  been  more  despised 
than  Pope.      He  retained  the  friendship  of  Swift  and  Gay  until  his 
death,  but  he  quarreled  with  Addison,  Bolingbroke,  Arbuthnot,  Bent- 
ley,  Abber,  Dennis  and  a  score  of  minor  writers.      As  a  rule,  those 
who  hated  him  also  feared  him  and  admired  him  for  his  genius.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Handel,  the  musician.      He  was  presented  to  the 
King  and  Queen  by  Robert  Walpole.      Voltaire  thought  him  not  only 
the  best  poet  in  England  but  the  best  in  the  world.      The  extent 
and  variety  of  his  acquaintance  is  shown  in  Gay's  poem  celebrating 
his  completion  of  the  Iliad.      Gay  was  one  of  Pope' 3  nearest  and 
longest  friends  and,  no  doubt,  hi3  infatuation  caused  him  to  exag- 
gerate the  poet's  popularity. 

MR.  POPE'S  WELCOME  FROM  GREECE . * 
VI  . 

Oh,  what  a  concourse  swarms  on  yonder  quay I 
The  sky  re-echoe3  with  new  shouts  of  joy: 

By  all  this  show,  I  ween,  'tis  Lord  Mayor's  Day; 
I  hear  the  voice  of  trumpet  and  hautboy. 

Ho,  now  I  3ee  them  near — oh,  these  are  they 
Who  come  in  crowds  to  ivslcome  thee  from  Troy. 

Hail  to  the  bard  whom  long  as  l03t  we  mourn 'd, 

From  siege,  from  battle,  and  from  storm  return' d. 


♦Poems  of  John  Gay:  Underhill ,  John:  Vol.  I,  p.  20?. 
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XI. 

But  now  behold  the  female  band  retire, 

And  the  shrill  music  of  their  voice  i3  still 'd! 

Methinks  I  3ee  famed  Buckingham  admire, 

That  in  Troy'3  ruin3  thou  hast  not  been  kill'd. 

Sheffield  who  knows  to  strike  the  living  lyre 
With  hand  judicious  like  thy  Homer  akill'd: 

Bathurst  impetuous,  hastens  to  the  coast, 

Whom  you  and  I  strive  who  3hall  love  the  most. 


XII. 

See  generous  Burlington  with  goodly  Bruce 
(But  Bruce  comes  wafted  in  a  30ft  sedan), 

Dan  Prior  next,  beloved  by  every  muse, 
And  friendly  Congreve,  unreproachful  man  J 

Oxford  by  Cunningham  hath  sent  excuse) , 
See  hearty  Watkins  come  with  cup  and  can; 

And  Lewis  who  has  never  friend  forsaken; 

And  Laughton  whispering  asks — Is  Troy  Town  taken? 


XIV. 

Harcourt  I  see  for  eloquence  renown 'd, 
The  mouth  of  justice,  oracle  of  law! 

Another  Simon  is  beside  him  found, 
Another  Simon  like  a3  straw  to  straw. 

How  Lansdown  smiles  with  lasting  laurel  crown' d.1 
What  mitred  prelate  there  commands  our  awe? 

See  Rochester  approving  nods  the  head, 

And  ranks  one  modern  with  the  mighty  dead. 


XVII. 

Thee  Jervas  hails,  robust  and  debonair, 

'Now  have  we  conquer 'd  Honor,  friends V  he  cries 

Dartneuf,  gay  joker,  joyous  Ford  is  there, 

And  wondering  Maine  so  fat,  with  laughing  eyes, 

(Gay,  Maine,  and  Cheney,  boon  companions  dear, 
Gay  fat,  Maine  fatter,  Cheney  huge  of  3ize)  , 

Yea,  Dennis,  Gildon  (hearing  thou  hast  riches), 

And  honest  hatles3  Cromwell  with  red  breeches. 
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XIX. 

Yonder  I  see  among  the  expecting  crowd 
Evan3  with  laugh  jocose  and  tragic  Young; 

High  buskin'd  Booth,  grave  Mawbert,  wandering  Frowde 
And  Titcombe's  belly  waddles  slow  along. 

See  Digby  faints  at  Southern  talking  loud, 

Yea,  Steele  and  Tickell  mingle  in  the  throng, 

Tickell,  whose  3kiff  (in  partnership  they  say) 

Set  forth  for  Greece,  but  founder'd  on  the  way. 


XXI. 

How  loved,  how  honour 'd  thou!     Yet  be  not  vain! 

And  sure  thou  art  not,  for  I  hear  thee  3ay-~ 
•All  this,  my  friends,  I  owe  to  Homer's  strain, 

On  whose  3trong  pinions  I  exalt  my  lay. 
TChat  from  contending  cities  did  he  gain? 

And  what  rewards  hi3  grateful  country  pay? 
None,  none  were  paid — why  then  all  this  for  me? 
These  honours,  Homer,  had  been  just  to  thee.' 


IT. 


Pope  from  1750—1800. 

The  age  of  Pope  wa3  not  entirely  one  of  pseudo-classi- 
cs isxn.     There  -vers  small  undercurrents  toward  Romanticism  which  fin- 
ally grew  into  a  mighty  3tream  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.      This  new  movement,  as  Mr.  Phelps  points  out.  did 
not  arise  in  direct  opposition  to  the  school  of  classicism, but 
rather  it  represented  a  desire  to  return  to  nature,  a  longing  for 
fresh  and  untried  field3.     A  revival  of  interest  in  Spen3er  led  to 
countless  imitations  and  hence  the  heroic  couplet  began  to  lose 
favor,  and  fancy  and  imagination  were  exalted  above  reason*  The 
revival  of  interest  in  Milton  dealt  another  blow  to  the  heroic  coup- 
let.     The  enormous  popularity  of  ballad  literature  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  "Persy's  Reliques",  and  later>to  the  poems  of  Ossian. 
Norse  mythology  and  literature,  Gothic  art  and  architecture  aided 
in  the  general  U3urpation  of  Grecian  models.        The  humanitarian 
spirit  revealed  in  the  literature  marks  a  decided  departure  from 
the  age  of  Pope.      There  were  al3o  prose  works  of  a  critical  nature 
which  aided  this  movement,  namely,  Hogarth's  "Analysis  of  Beauty", 
Warton's  "Observations  on  the  Fairy  Queen,"    Young's  "Conjectures 
on  Original  Composition,"    Warton's  "E33ay  on  Pope"  and  Kurd's 
"Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance."        Although  the  literature  of 
this  period  did  not  rise  to  that  point  of  supreme  excellence  which 
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it  attained  in  the  following  century,  it  i3  far  from  monotonous. 
It  13  rich  in  history,  theology  and  philosophy.  To  thi3  period 
also  belong  the  early  novelists  and  writers  of  memoir3  and  letters. 

Naturally,  in  such  an  atmosphere  the  influence  of  Pope 
began  to  wane.      This  is  3hown  in  the  decreasing  number  of  editions 
of  hi3  works  which  appeared,  especially  the  editions  of  separate 
works.      By  1770, there  were  twenty-five  editions  of  Pope's  works. 
Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  decided  decrease.      As  a  rale, 
an  interval  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  elapsed  between  the 
separate  editions.      Occasionally,  3everal  editions  appeared  in  a 
year.      In  1751,  Warburton's  notes  and  commentaries  were  published 
and  appeared  in  rao3t  of  the  succeeding  editions  down  to  1788.  To 
the  edition  of  1769  was  added  an  e33ay  on  the  writings  and  genius 
of  Pope  by  Ruffhead,  and  also  notes  by  Warton.      From  1773  to  1794, 
poetical  works  only  of  Pope  were  published.      During  this  period, 
twenty-one  yoar3,  there  were  only  three  editions  of  his  poetical 
works  and  two  of  his  complete  work3.      Intervals  of  five,  one,  3ix, 
three,  and  six  years  elapsed  between  these  editions.      However, dur- 
ing this  3ame  period  four  sets  of  English  poetry  were  published, 
namely;  wThe  British  Poets",     "The  Poets  of  Great  Britain"  by  Bell, 
"The  Work3  of  the  English  Poets"  by  Johnson,  and  "A  Complete  Edi- 
tion of  the  Poets  of  Great  Britain"  by  Anderson.      In  1794  ,two  edi- 
tions of  Pope's  works  appeared,  and  in  1797^ three  editions  with 
notes  by  Warton  and  others.      The  next  wa3  not  until  1804. 
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The  Dunoiad  enjoyed  an  enormou3  popularity.      The  poem 
7/hich  appeared  in  1728  -vent  through  four  edition3  that  yoar.  Pope 
had  concealed  the  name  of  the  dunces,  but  now  he  enlarged  the  poem 
and  added  the  names.      Nine  editions  were  published  in  1729,  diff- 
ering somewhat  in  title-page  and  frontispiece.        In  1742, the  poem 
went  through  eight  editions,  due  to  the  fact  that  Pope  had  dethron- 
ed Theobald  and  enthronedttbber  on  the  realm  of  the  dunces.  Between 
1728  and  1749,  there  were  twenty-six  editions  of  this  poem.  The 
edition  of  1749  was  the  last  English  edition.      In  1747  a  German 
edition  was  published,  and  in  1781,  a  French  edition. 

The  "Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard"  had  passed  through 
seven  editions  by  1770,  and  one  edition  between  1770  and  1805.  For 
a  time  it  flourished  again  after  this  date.       There  wa3  also  an 
edition  in  English,  French  and  Italian  (1791),  one  in  English  and 
French  (1796),  one  in  German  (1780),  and  one  in  French  (1795). 

The  last  Eighteenth  Century  edition  of  the  "Essay  on 
Criticism"  was  published  in  1751.      Up  to  this  time  there  had  been 
ten  editions.      Another  edition  doe3  not  appear  before  1850.  There 
were  al30  an  English  and  German  version  (1745),  and  four  Italian 
editions  (1745,  1747,  1758,  1759)  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

The  "Essay  on  Man"  made  a  strong  appeal  not  only  during 
the  age  of  Pope,  but  during  the  whole  century.  Eight  editions 

were  published  between  1832  and  1840,  and  on  an  average,  three  edi- 
tions during  each  following  decade  of  the  century.  Many  transla- 
tions were  made  in  foreign  languages.      There  were  three  editions 
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in  English  and  French  (1745,  1762,  1771),  two  in  English  and  Ger- 
man (1740,  1772),  one  in  English  and  Italian  (1760),  one  in  French 
and  German  (1741),  one  in  Dutch  (1783),  two  in  French  (1736,  1749), 
one  in  German  (1791),  three  in  Italian  (1758,  1765,  1300),  and  two 
in  Latin  (1751,  1775).     Later  editions  appeared  in  Polish  and  Por- 
tuguese. 

Between  171.3  and  1718  there  were  3ix  editions  of  the 
"Rape  of  the  Lock."      Two  more  editions  were  published  in  this  cen- 
tury, one  in  1792  and  one  in  1793.      There  was  al3o  an  edition  in 
Dutch  (1772),  two  in  French  (173S,  1749),  one  in  German  (1744),  and 
three  in  Italian  (1739,  1750,  1751).        It  is  strange  that  Pope's 
most  fanciful  piece  was  not  mors  popular. 

We  may  observe  in  conclusion,  that  with  the  rise  of  the 
many  and  various  elements  of  Romanticism  during  the  second  half  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  that  there  wa3  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
the  editions  of  Pope' 3  works.      During  the  last  decade,  however, 
there  were  slight  indications  of  a  revived  interest  which  increased 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.      The  influence 
of  Pope's  works  wa3  strongest  in  Italy,  if  we  judge  by  the  number 
of  editions  printed  in  that  country,  France  stood  second  and  Ger- 
many third. 

From  1750 — 1300  the  chief  advocate  of  Pope  and  class- 
icism was  Samuel  Johnson.      The  Pope  tradition  was  al3o  maintained 
in  William  Whitehead,  a  dramatist  and  poet;  in  Charles  Churchill, 
whose  Ro3iad  is  very  similar  to  the  Dunciad;  in  James  Henry  Pye, 


whom  Ifargarat  Oliphant*    3ay3    even  the  oncyclopaediao  acorn.  John 
Wilcot,  Chri3topher  Anstey  and  William  Gifford  also  belong  to  this 
cla33.      Whan  we  compare  these  men  with  such  writers  as  William 
Collins,  Thomas  Gray,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  Wartons,  James  Macpher- 
son,  Thoma3  Chatter ton  and  William  Blake,  who  represent  the  new 
movement,  we  can  3ee  wherein  lay  the  greatest  strength  and  genius. 

Joseph  Warton  wa3  the  first  writer  of  importance  to 
criticisa  the  reputation  of  Pope  in  the  light  of  the  new  movement. 
Although  a  bettor  critic  than  a  poet,  he  reveals  a  decided  tendency 
toward  Romanticism.      In  1746,  in  a  preface  to  his  "Odes  on  Various 
Subjects"  he  writes,  *"The  public    has  been  30  much  accustomed  of 
late  to  didactic  poetry  alone,  and  essays  on  moral  subjects,  that 
any  work  where  the  imagination  is  much  indulged,  will  perhaps  not 
be  relished  or  regarded.      The  author,  therefore,  of  these  pieces 
is  in  some  pain  le3t  certain  au3tere  critics  should  think  them  too 
fanciful  or  descriptive.        But  he  is  convinced  that  the  fashion  of 
moralizing  in  verse  has  been  carried  too  far,  and  as  he  looks  upon 
invention  and  imagination  to  be  the  chief  faculties  of  a  poet,  so 
he  will  be  happy  if  the  following  Odes  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
attempt  to  bring  back  poetry  into  it3  right  channel,"        In  1756, 

♦Oliphant,  Margarat :  Literary  History  of  England  in  the  XVIII 
and  XIX  Century.    Vol.11,  p. 313. 

(Moultona  History  of  Criticism.  Vol. IV,  p. 580.) 

Seccombe,  Thomas;  Age  of  Johnson. 

♦Warton,  Joseph;  Odes  on  Various  Subjects,  (also  Phelps  William 
Lyon: The  Beginnings  of  the  English  Romantic  Movement).  P#90. 
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appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  "Essay  on  the  Goniu3  and  Writings 
of  Pope,"  and  twenty  year3  later  the  second  volume. 

i 

Warton  states  his  position  clearly  in  the  introduction 
of  his  Essay  when  he  3ays;  *"I  revere  the  memory  of  Pope,  I  respect 
and  honor  his  abilities;  but  I  do  not  think  him  at  the  head  of  his 
profession.      In  other  word3,  in  that  species  of  poetry  wherein 
Pope  excelled  he  is  superior  to  all  mankind;  and  I  only  say  that 
this  species  of  poetry  is  not  the  mo3t  excellent  of  the  art.     -  -  - 
and  that  it  is  a  creative  and  glowing  imagination,  ttacer  spiritus 
ac  vis"  and  that  alone  that  can  3 tamp  a  writer  with  this  exalted 
and  very  uncommon  character,  which  so  few  possess,  and  of  which  so 
few  can  properly  judge.      The  sublime  and  the  pathetic  are  the  two 
chief  nerves  of  all  genuine  poesy.      What  is  there  transcendently 
sublime  or  pathetic  in  Pope?"      Hers,  Warton  ha3  stated  the  essence 
of  Romanticism,  the  exaltation  of  the  imagination  above  reason.  As 
a  rule,  his  criticisms  are  keen  and  liberal  and  might  have  been 
written  in  recent  year3  by  Dennis iGosse,  Lee,  or  Saintsbury.  In 
the  Pastoral 3  *he  finds  merely  the  ideas  of  Theocretu3,  Virgil  and 
Spenser  in  a  language  that  i3  mellifluous  and  pure.      He  recognizes 
the  inconsistency  of  the  mixture  of  British  and  Grecian  ideas.  In 
Windsor  Forest' *he  notes  that  descriptive  poetry  was  by  no  mean3 
the  shining  talent  of  Pope,  and  that  there  are  few  images  here  in- 
troduced which  are  not  equally  applicable  to  any  place  whatsoever. 

*Warton:  Ss3ay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope.  Vol. I,  pp. 
1-7. 

♦Warton:  An  Essay  on  the  Geniu3  and  Writings  of  Pope. Vol. I,  p. 3 
*Vol.  I  ,  p. 19. 
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Like  Addi3on,  he  considers  the  Essay  on  Criticism*  a  masterpiece  of 

its  kind,  a  poem  for  which  the  authors  genius  wa3  particularly 

i< 

turned.      In  a  masterly  way  he  discusses  the  merits  of  the  Rape  of 
// 

the  Lock*,  comparing  it  with  four  other  mock  heroic  poems,  and 
yields  it  that  place  which  few  writers  have  denied  it. 

However,  Warton  was  not  a  complete  romanticist.  In 
spite  of  hi3  rather  contemptuous    remark:  "What  is  there  transcend- 
ently  sublime  or  pathetic  in  Pope?"  he  laud3  The  Messiah  like  a 
typical  Queen  Anne    wit.     *"What  images,  how  various,  how  thick 
sown,  how  sublime,  exalted  with  what  energy,  what  expressions,  fig- 
ures and  sentiments  are  here  accumulated!      -  -  -  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing wanting  to  crown  and  complete  the  sublimity  of  this  ode  with 
absolute  beauty;  nor  can  the  Greek  or  Roman  poesy  produce  anything 
that  is  similar,  or  3econd  to  this  ods.M        In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  places  purely  imaginative  poetry  above  the  didactic  and 
satiric  he  remarks  in  regard  to  Windsor  Forest;  *MIt  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  mo3t  pleasing  arts  of  descriptive  poetry  to  introduce 
moral  sentences  and  instructions  in  an  oblique  and  indirect  manner, 
in  places  where  one  naturally  expects  only  painting  and  amusement." 


♦Vol.  I,  p.  97. 

♦Vol.   I,  p.  214. 

♦Warton:    Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope.    Vol.  I, 
pp  16-17. 

*Warton:  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope.      Vol.  I, 
p.  29. 
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In  tho  conoluoion,  Warton  maintain!  the  position  he  assumed  in  the 
introduction , and  because  he  cannot  place  Pope  with  Spenser,  Shakes- 
peare and  Milton,  he  puts  him  next  to  Milton  and  just  below  Dryden. 
Whatever  inconsistancies  exist  in  Warton1 s  E33ay,  it  still  remains 
that  the  author  wa3  the  first  writer  of  importance  to  dethrone  Pope 
and  the  3Chool  which  he  represent ed^and  maintain  his  position  in  an 

s 

elaborate  dissertation. 

Contemporary  periodicals  show  that  the  essay  wa3  not 
unfavorably  received.      In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  a  critic 
"points*  out  errors  in  that  very  entertaining  work  which  I  doubt 
not  will  meet  with  pardon  from  the  learned  and  candid  author  of  it. 
In  the  Monthly  Review  a  critic  in  conclusion  says,  *MUpon  the  whole 
although  we  judge  that  this  Essay  is  partly  calculated  to  sink  Mr. 
Pope's  reputation  to  a  lower  degree  in  the  poetical  scale  than  he 
has  hitherto  been  stationed  at,  yet  do  we  hope  that  the  ingenious 
Author  will  continue  hi3  Observations.      A  gentleman  of  so  fine  a 
taste,  and  master  of  so  much  learning,  cannot  fail  of  throwing  out 
many  beautiful  and  interesting  particulars."    Critics  of  a  Johnson- 
ian nature  were  not  entirely  lacking.     One  classicist  maintains 
that  a  clear  head,  an  acute  understanding,  and  elegance  of  diction 
constitute  a  poet. 

Just  as  the  age  of  Pope  wa3  not  entirely  one  of  class- 
icism, so  we  find  in  the  age  of  romanticism  advocates  of  classicism. 


*Gentleman's  Magazine;  Vol.  LIV,  p.  167, 
monthly  Review;  Vol.  XV,  p.   53.  (1756) 
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Dr.  Johnson,  the  dominating  figure  of  the  3econd  half  of  thi3 
century  had  little  sympathy  with  the  new  tendencies.*        He  found 
Gray  a  dull  poet,*  without  much  command  of  word3 ,    and  often  ob- 
scure.     He  disliked  Gray's  ode 3*  and  called  them  forced  hot-bed 
plants,  "cucumbers  after  all."*      The  only  word  of  prai3e  Johnson 
had  for  Gray  wa3  in  regard  to  his  Elegy  which  he  said  had  a  "happy 
selection  of  images,"*      He  found  Milton's  versification  harsh  and 
unpl easing  and  Akenside'3  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination*  a  bore. 

As  Bo3well  explains,  *" the  Life  of  Pope  was  written  by 
Johnson  (1779),  con  amore,  both  from  the  early  possession  which 
that  writer  had  taken  of  his  mind,  and  from  the  pleasure  which  he 
must  have  felt  in  forever  silencing  all  attempts  to  lessen  his 
poetical  fame,  by  demonstrating  his  excellence  and  pronouncing  the 
following  triumphant  eulogiuin:  —  "After  all  this  it  is  3urely  super- 
fluous to  answer  the  question  that  has  once  been  asked  whether  Pope 
was  a  poet  otherwise  than  by  asking  in  turn,  if  Pope  be  not  a  poet 
where  is  poetry  to  be  found?       To  circumscribe  poetry  by  a  defini- 
tion will  only  show  the  narrowness  of  the  definer;  though  a  defini- 
tion which  will  exclude  Pope  will  not  easily  be  made.      Let  us  look 

♦Boswells  Life  of  Johnson. 

♦Vol.  II,  p.  327. 

♦Vol.   I,  pp. 402-404. 

*Vol.   IV,  p.  64. 

♦Vol.   I,  pp.  402-404. 

♦Vol.   II,  p.  164. 
♦Vol.   IV,  p.  46. 
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around  upon  the  present  time  and  back  upon  the  pa3t;  let  uo  in- 
quire to  whom  the  voice  of  mankind  has  decreed  the  wreath  of 
poetry;  let  their  productions  be  examined." 

Hence > Johnson  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  his  sub- 
ject when  in  1779  he  undertook  the  "Life  of  Pope."      He  presented 
3uch  an  abundance  of  material  with  such  little  discrimination  that 
Horace  Walpole  called  the  biography  a  trumpery  performance.*  John- 
son enters  into  his  criticisms  of  Pope's  works  with  enthusiasm^ and 
often  over-estimates  them,      The  "B33ay  on  Criticism"  he  says  is  a 
"work  which  displays  such  extent  of  comprehension,  such  nicety  of 
distinction,  such  acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  such  knowledge  of 
ancient  and  modern  learning  as  are  not  often  attained  by  the  matur- 
e3t  age  and  longest  experience."      Pope's  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
save  in  a  limited  sense,  might  be  questioned.      Religious  prejudice 
had  excluded  him  of  the  educational  advantages  of  his  time  and, 
consequently,  his  "knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  learning"  had 
been  acquired  in  a  haphazard  way.      Like  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  knew  little  of  the  centuries  of  literature  between  these  two 
periods.      For  a  time  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  London  in 
order  to  study  French  and  Italian  literatures.      His  contemporaries 
speak  unfavorably  of  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  John  Dennis 
wrote  of  him,  the  little  gentleman,  with  a  most  unparalleled  assur- 
ance, has  undertaken  to  translate  Homer  from  Greek,  of  which  he 
does  not  know  one  word,  into  English,  which  he  understands  almost 


♦Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  Vol.  XI,  p. 427. 
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as  little."*     Hearno  accuses  Pope  of  being  an  "indifferent  scholar 
mean  at  Latin  and  can  hardly  read  Greek."*     However,  in  such  criti- 
cism it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  both  the  writers  were  enemies  of 
Pope. 

Johnson  considers  the  Iliad  "the  noblest  veraion  of 
poetry  which  the  world  ha3  ever  3een,    and  its  publication  as  one 
of  the  great  events  in  the  annals  of  learning."      With  almost  equal 
enthusiasm  he  criticises  the  "Rape  of  the  Lock'!*  the*Epistle  of 
Eloisa  to  Abelard,"  and  the  "Essay  on  Kan.," 

v The  Elegy  to  an  Unfortunate  Lady  aroused  the  Doctor's 

II 

ire, and  he  declared  that    poetry  had  not  often  been  worse  employed 
than  in      dignifying  the  amorous  fury  of  a  raving  girl."        He  be- 
lieved strictly  in  the  "subordination  of  society",  and  that  when 
there  was  *"a  gross  and  shameful  deviation  from  rank,  it  should  be 
punished  so  as  to  deter  others  from  the  same  perversions." 

Throughout  the  biography,  the  author  frequently  reveals 
that  keenness  of  perception  characteristic  of  him.      Although  the 
means  employed  by  Pope  to  blacken  the  fame  of  Addison  were  not 
known,  Johnson  correctly  observes  that  the  fact  that  poet  received 
no  encouragement  from  Addison  in  regard  to  adding  machinery  to  the 

♦(Johnson's  Lives,    f.n.    Vol. Ill,  p. 113.)  Remarks  on  Pope's 
Homer,  p.  12. 

♦Hearne's  Remains  III,  p. 23  .     lb.  Johnson' 3  Lives,  Vol.   Ill,  u. 
Johnson's  Lives..  Vol.   Ill,  pp.  101,  105.  160. 

Johnson's  Lives,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  100. 
*Boswellf3  Life  of  Johnson,  Vol.   II,  p.  328. 
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"Rape  of  the  Lock"  wa3  too  hastily  considered  as  an  instance  of 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  essayist.*        In  regard  to  the  letters 
of  Pope,  he  says  that  the  writer  * "might  have  originally  had  pub- 
lication in  his  mind,  and  have  written  with  care,  or  afterwards 
selected  those  which  he  mo3t  happily  conceived  or  most  diligently 
labored.  It  is,  indeed,  not  easy  to  distinguish  affectation 

from  habit;  he  that  has  once  studiously  formed  a  style  rarely 
writes  afterwards  with  complete  ease.      Pope  may  be  said  to  write 
always  with  his  reputation  in  his  head." 

Johnson  never  failed  to  defend  Pope  when  his  merits 
were  questioned,  and  usually  silenced  his  adversary  with  some  of 
those  unanswerable  arguments  30  characteristic  of  him.     *0n  one 
occasion  when  he  was  talking  loudly  in  praise  of  the  concluding 
lines  of  the  Dunciad,  one  of  the  company  ventured  to  3ay,  "Too 
fine  for  such  a  poem: — a  poem  on  what?"    "Why  on  dunces,"  Johnson 
answered.       "It  wa3  worth  while  being  a  dunce  then;  Ah!  Sir,  hadst 
thou  lived  in  those  days'.      It  is  not  worth  while  being  a  dunce 
now,  when  there  are  no  wits." 

Among  the  new  dis3enter3  who  troubled  Johnson,  Joseph 
Wartcn  was  not  the  least.      When  Bo3well  was  wondering  why  Warton 
had  delayed  the  second  volume  of  the  "Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope" 
for  so  long  a  time,  Johnson  said  that  the  author  was  disappointed 

♦Johnson's  Lives,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  103-104. 
♦Johnson's  Lives,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  159. 
♦Eoswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  Vol.   II,  p.  84. 
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in  finding  the  world  did  not  agree  with  him.       *But  when  the  young 
biographer  remarked  that  the  3econd  volume  was  not  ao  advorse  to 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  wa3  a  valuable  accession  to  English 
literature,  the  Doctor  retorted  that  the  cause  wa3  of  the  author's 
own  making. 

T"illiam  Cowper,  the  best  poet  during  the  second  half  of 
this  century,  wa3  distinctly  an  anti-classicist,  if  we  U3e  that 
term  in  the  Queen  Anne  sense.      He  reveals  an  insight  into  the  hu- 
man heart  and  a  geniune  love  for  nature.      He  fore-shadow3  the  ro- 
manticists of  the  Revolution  in  his  political  verse3  and  humanitar- 
ian spirit.       The  greater  part  of  hi3  poetical  career  was  tinged 
with  a  deep  religiou3  melancholy.      Although  he  has  attempted  little 
in  criticism  his  scattered  remarks  are,  as  a  rule,  keen  and  fair. 
He  considered  Johnson's  treatment  of  Milton  * "unmerciful  to  the 
last  degree."      "A3  a  poet,  he  ha3  treated  him  with  severity  enough 
and  has  plucked  one  or  two  of  the  mo3t  beautiful  feathers  out  of 
his  Muse' 3  wing,  and  trampled  them  under  his  great  foot."     In  one 
of  his  letters  he  is  preparing  to  give  the  Doctor*"another  slap." 

In  an  article  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  August  1785, 
Cowper  discusses  at  con3iderable  length  the  literary  merits  of 
Pope.      The  circumstance  which  called  forth  the  article,  and  which 


*Bo3well's  Life  of  Johnson.  Vol.  I,  p.  448. 
*  The  Correspondence  of  William  Cowper,  Vol.  I,  p.  164. 
♦Vol.   IV,  p.  64. 


is  worthy  of  repetition  here,  reveals  the  position  to  which  Pope 
had  sunk  in  the  estimation  of  the  general  reader.      Cowper  writes: 
*"A  lady  of  ray  acquaintance,  a  person  of  fine  understanding  and 
taste,  and  conversant  from  her  youth  with  the  best  English  writers, 
having  lately  amused  herself  with  Pope's  translation  of  Homer, 
which  she  had  not  looked  into  for  many  years,  at  the  close  of  her 
employment  desired  my  opinion  of  that  performance,  expressing  at 
the  same  time  no  small  degree  of  disappointment.      She  wa3  suffici- 
ently aware  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  original  ha3  always  and 
universally  been  held  among  the  learned,  and  gave  me  a  broad  hint 
of  her  suspicions  that  prejudice  had  operated  not  a  little  in  favor 
of  it."      In  the  opening  of  this  critical  review  Cowper  asserts  his 
position  a3  one  of  the  "warmest  admirers  of  the  Grecian."  In  Pope's 
translation  he  finds  violation  of  Homer's  sense,  "of  which  he  cer- 
tainly had  never  been  guilty,  had  not  the  chains  with  which  he  had 
bound  himself  constrained  him,"      "Instead  of  Homer  in  the  graceful 
habit  of  his  age,  we  have  Homer  in  a  straight- jacket, "     "The  figur- 
ative language  of  Pope  disfigures  Homer  as  paint  would  a  statue  of 
Praxitiles  or  Phidias."      He  then  censures  Pope  for  putting  in  the 
mouths  of  hi3  characters  an  "inflated  phraseology,"  and  for  destroy 
ing  their  native  Grecian  characteristics.      In  conclusion,  Cowper 
observes  that  Homer  i3  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  that  his  most 
sanguine  admirers  have  bestowed  upon  him,  and  that  "Pope  resembles 


♦Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  55,  pp.  610-613. 
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Homer  just  a3  Homer  resembled  himself  when  he  wa3  dead."      We  would 
naturally  think  that  such  a  criticism  which  presents  only  the  short- 
comings of  a  writer  would  immediately  meet  with  opposition.  Cowper 
himself  stato3  that  * "although  the  Magazine  be  a  field  in  which 
disputants  upon  all  subjects  contend,  no  one  ha3  hitherto  enlisted 
himself  in  Pope's  behalf  against  me."      In  another  letter  he  re- 
marks that  all  the  literature    agreed  with  him  and,  consequently, 
decided  to  correct  the  errors  of  Pope  in  a  translation  of  his  own. 
However,  neither  did  Cowper  with  hi3  corrections  produce  the  Homer- 
ic atmosphere.      His  blank  verse  is  usually  considered  tiresome. 
As  Goldwin  Smith  say3:  *"Pope  delights  school-boys  j  Cowper  delights 
nobody,  though,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  is  taken  from  the 
shelf,  he  commends  himself,  in  a  certain  measure,  to  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  cultivated  men."      Unlike  Warton  Cowper^ unhesitatingly 
places  Dryden  before  Pope. 

Criticism  on  Pope  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  would  be 
very  valuable  as  showing  the  attitude  of  one  of  the  keenest  Roman- 
tic critics  toward  the  representative  of  the  school  of  classicism. 
However,  Coleridge  confined  hi3  critical  insight  and  reverent  in- 
terpretation almost  entirely  to  men  of  imaginative  genius.  Writers 
outside  of  this  realm  usually  received  harsh  and  unsympathetic 
treatment.      *Coleridge  de3pi3ed  Voltaire,  and  branded  the  critics 


♦Correspondence  of  William  Cowper:  Vol.  II,  p.  369. 
♦Smith,  Goldwin:  Cowper;  p.  93.  (English  Men  of  Letters.) 
♦Herford,  C.  H.:  The  Age  of  Wordsworth,  p.  88. 
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of  Franco  as  a  3et  of  "monkeys."      He  -vas  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Goethe,  Schiller  and  Le33ing,  and  was  strongly  influenced  by  their 
methods  of  criticism. 

♦Coleridge  frankly  admits  that  he  derived  little  pleas- 
ure from  the  poetry  of  the  pseudo~classici3t3 ,  and  that  his  lack  of 
sympathy  for  the  school  caused  him  to  undervalue  it.      His  criti- 
cism, though  brief,  is  concise  and  fair.      The  excellence  of  this 
kind  of  poetry  "consisted  in  ju3t  and  acute  observations  on  men  and 
manners  in  an  artificial  state  of  society,  a3  its  matter  and  sub- 
stance; and  in  the  logic  of  wit,  conveyed  in  smooth  and  strong 
epigramatic  couplets  as  its  form.*1    -  -  -"the  matter  and  diction 
seemed  to  me  characterized  not  so  much  by  poetic  thoughts  as  by 
thoughts  translated  into  the  language  of  poetry."      Although  he 
characterizes  Pope's  Homer  as  an  "astonishing  product  of  matchless 
talent  and  ingenuity"  he  also  condemns  it  as  the  "main  source  of A 
pseudo-classic  diction." 

Like  Coleridge  ^Wordsworth  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
school  of  classicism.      He  admits  that  Pope  had  melody  and  a  pol- 
ished style,  but  he  considered  the  reputation  Doctor  Johnson  as- 
cribed to  him  a  false  one.      He  found  him  lacking  in  the  three 
great  essentials  of  poetry- — passion,  imagination,  truth  to  Nature. 
It  was  chiefly  because  of  the  lack  of  this  last  named  quality  that 
Wordsworth  wa3  an  antagonist  of  Pope's.      The  celebrated  moon-light 


♦Coleridge,  3.  T. :  Biographia  Literaria:  Vol.  I,  p.  11. 
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scene  in  the  "Iliad,"  he  declared,  revealed  *"to  what  a  low  state 
knowledge  of  the  most  obviou3  and  important  phenomena  had  sunk. 
A  blind  man,  in  the  habit  of  attending  accurately  to  descriptions 
casually  dropped  from  the  lip3  of  those  around  him,  might  easily 
depict  these  appearances  with  more  truth.      -  -  -  though  he  had 
Homer  to  guide  him,  his  line3  are  throughout  fal3e  and  contradic- 
tory. w 

In  1807,  William  Lisle  Bowle3  published  an  edition  of 
Pope's  work3  with  a  life  prefixed.      Up  to  this  time  there  had  been 
four  biographies  of  Pope  —  William  Ayre's  in  1745,  an  erroneous 
pamphlet,  —  Bishop  Warburton's  in  1751,  the  official  biography  and 
consequently  very  one-sided  —  Owen  Ruffhead's,  1769,  which  contain- 
ed nothing  new  —  Johnson's  Life  in  1781.  which,  though  admirable  in 
many  ways,  contained  3ome  questionable  statements.      Bowles  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Joseph  Warton  at  Oxford,  and  it  wa3  his  purpose,  in 
this  edition,  to  carry  out  his  master's  theories  which  were  also 
his  own.       In  hi3  *"Invariable  Principles  of  Poetry,"  he  maintains 
that  images  drawn  from  what  is  3ublime  and  beautiful  in  nature  are 
more  poetical  than  images  drawn  from  art,  and  that  passions  are 
more  adapted  to  poetry  than  artificial  manners."      Like  Warton, 
Bowles  tried  to  treat  Pope  in  a  thoroughly  impartial  manner.  Al- 
though he  made  unfavourable  criticisms  on  many  points  in  Pope's 


♦Wordsworth,  William:  Poetry  a3  a  Study,     ib.  Moulton's  History 
of  Criticism.     Vol.  Ill,  p.  165. 

♦Pamphlets  by  W.  L.  Bowles:     Invariable  Principles  of  Poetry. 
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character,  they  were,  a3  a  rule,  justified.      However,  his  inquis- 
ition into  Pope' 3  relationship  with  Martha  Blount  and  Lady  Mary  wa3 
without  foundation,  and  has  been  refuted  by  modern  biographers. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  little  opposition  was  made  to 
this  biography  until  1819.      In  that  year,  Thomas  Campbell  published 
hi3  "Specimens  of  the  British  Poets."      In  the  introduction  to  Pope 
he  criticised  Bowie' 3  biography:     "Mr.  Bowle3  has  thrown  his  (PopejJ 
agreeable  traits  into  the  shade  and  brought  into  the  strongest  and 
sometimes  exaggerated  colours  his  deformities."      He  denies  Pope's 
treachery  to  Bolingbroke » and  his  resentment  toward  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.      The  result  of  Campbell's  criticism  is  humourously 
described  by  William  Russell:  *"Mr.  Bowles  wrote  a  book  upon  Mr, 
Pope.    Mr.  Campbell  abused  Mr.  Bowles'  book  upon  Pope.    Mr.  Bowles 
wrote  an  answer  to  Mr.  Campbell's  abuse  of  Mr.  Bowles'  book  on 
Pope.      Lord  Byron  wrote  a  letter  to  certain  stars  in  Albemarle 
Street  in  answer  to  Mr.  Campbell's  abuse  of  Mr.  Bowies'  book  on 
Pope.      Jeremy  Ben  t  ham ,  Esq..,  wrote  a  letter  to  certain  stars  in 
Albemarle  Street,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Bowles  answer  to  Mr.  Campbell's 
abuse  of  Mr.  Bowies'  book  on  Pope.      Mr.  Bowles  wrote  an  answer, 
not  to  Jeremy  Bentham,  but  to  Lord  Byron's  letter  to  certain  stars 
in  Albemarle  to  Mr.  Campbell's  abuse  of  Mr.  Bowles'  book  on  Pope." 
Besides  Campbell  and  Byron,  Roscoe ,  Haslitt,  Disraeli,  the  Quarter- 
ly Review  and  the  London  Magazine  also  entered  the  controversy. 


*Russel  ,  William  Clark:  The  Book  of  Authors;  p.  359.     ib.  Moul- 
ton's  History  of  Criticism.    Vol.  V,  p.  650. 
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Campbell  declared  that  * "exquisite  description  of  ar- 
tificial manners  la  not  le33  characteristic  than  the  description 
of  simple  physical  appearance."      Here  as  elsewhere^, Bowle3  was  not 
to  be  divertod  from  the  point  in  question,  and  answered  that  he 
was  "not  talking  about  exquisite  descriptions,  but  that  what  is 
sublime  or  beautiful  in  the  works  of  nature  are  more  sublime  and 
beautiful  than  images  drawn  from  art,  and  therefore  more  poetical." 

Byron  wa3  an  ardent  admirer  of  Pope,  and  naturally  en- 
listed on  Campbell's  side.      His  attitude  is  well  described  by 
Hazlitt  when  he  says  that  "*his  Lordship,  as  poet,  is  a  little 
headstrong  and  self-willed,  a  spoiled  child  of  nature  and  fortune; 
his  philosophy  and  criticism  have  a  tincture  of  the  3ame  spirit: 
he  doles  out  his  opinions  with  a  great  deal  of  frankness  and  spleen 
saying,   'this  I  like  and  that  I  loathe'."      It  aroused  Byron's  ire 
to  see  his  contemporaries  building  a  * "mosque"  beside  his  Grecian 
temple  of  the  purest  architecture,"  and  not  only  building  a  "gro- 
tesque edifice,"  but  also  trying  to  destroy  his  "purely  beautiful 
fabric."      He  declares  that  didactic  and  moral  poetry  are  the 
highest  of  all,  because  of  such  vast  and  paramount  concernment  to 
human  life,  and  while  Roscoe  would  rank  Pope  with  Milton  and  Dante, 
Byron. with  open  defiance . 3ay3  that  hi3  works  are  more  worth  pre- 


*Pamphlets  by  W.  L.  Bowles:    Rev.  Bowles  Reply:    p.  51. 

♦Collected  Works  of  William  Hazlitt:  Waller  and  Glover:  Vol. 
XI,  p.  43G. 

*  Collected  Works  of  William  Hazlitt:  Waller  and  Glover:  p»489. 
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serving  than  thoso  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare.        The  Quarterly 
Review^added  page3  of  worthless  criticism  to  the  controversy,  by 
Octavius  Gilchrist,  whom  Gifford  describes  a3  having*"as  little 
knowledge  of  his  subject  a3  he  had  manners."      He  contradicted  and  ! 
falsified  Bowies'  statements jbut  added  nothing  himself.        He  con- 
strued such  phrases  as  *"prudence ,"" jealousy, n  "irritable  temper," 
into  "sordid  money  getting  passion,"     "rankling  envy"    and  "worst 
of  tempers . " 

Bowles,  in  the  end  silenced  hi3  antagonists  because  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  his  keenness  of  perception  and  cool- 
ness of  judgment.       In  a  skillful  manner  he  exposed  the  methods  of 
his  opponents.      *" There  are  two  principles  of  criticism,"  he  said: 
"not  to  deal  dishonestly  and  fraudulently  with  the  arguments  of  a 
writer  whose  opinions  you  contradict,  not  to  cut  the  sentences  in 
half  and  think  to  reply  to  them  by  some  'fool  born  je3t,'   (2)  not 
to  write  on  a  subject  till  you  know  a  little  about  it." 

Conclusion:     During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Pope  enjoyed  universal  popularity.      With  the  rise  of 
Romanticism  hi3  reputation  began  to  change.      This  i3  clearly  shown 
in  the  editions  of  his  work3.      There  were  poets  of  the  transition 
who  admired  him  in  theory  but  in  their  works,  followed  the  newly 


♦Dictionary  of  National  Biography:  Vol.  VII,  p.  1233. 

♦Pamphlets  by  W.  L.  Eowle3:  A  Vindication  of  the  Late  Editor 
of  Pope's  Works. 

♦  Pamphlets  by  W.  L.  Bowles:  Rev.  Eowle3!  Reply,    p.  62. 
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developing  ideal 3.      Joseph  War ton  was  the  first  important  Ro- 
mantic writer  to  question  the  reputation  of  Pope  and  his  ochool 
in  the  light  of  the  new  movement.      William  Cowper  criticised 
Pope  far  more  severely,  and  William  Lisle  Bowles  followed  in 
Wartcn's  footsteps.      William  Ilazlitt  defended  Bowles  and  added 
a  comprehensive  piece  of  criticism  to  the  controversy.  Through- 
out the  century,  and  during  the  early  nineteenth,  there  was  a  con- 
flict between  the  ideals  of  the  two  schools.      This  is  shown  in 
the  periodical  literature  where  we  continually  see  "Pope  censur- 
ed, ""Pope  vindicated."        The  chief  defender  of  the  classic  tra- 
dition in  the  eighteenth  century  ¥as  Dr.  Johnson,  and  in  the 
early  nineteenth,  Byron,  Campbell  and  Roscoe.       The  latter,  how- 
ever, were  classicists  only  in  theory.        There    were  critics 
like  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  who  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
pseudo-classic  school  ,    and  consequently  turned  their  attention 
to  more  attractive  subjects.      On  the  whole,  the  criticisms  of 
the  Romantic  school  prevail  to-day. 
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